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EDITORIAL NOTE 


It is a common desire among tourists to learn 
something of the culture of the countries they visit as 
well as to see their beautiful scenery. To see is natu- 
rally easier than to learn, but flying visits merely for 
sightseeing hardly furnish the time or opportunity for 
more than a casual glimpse of the culture of any 
foreign people. This is specially true of Japan. 

The Board of Tourist Industry recognizes the 
difficulty of attaining this high purpose, viz. to provide 
foreign tourists with accurate information regarding 
the various phases of Japan’s peculiar culture. It is 
endeavoring therefore to meet this obligation, as far 
as possible, by publishing this series of brochures. 

The present series will, when completed, consist 
of more than a hundred volumes, each dealing with a 
different subject, but all co-ordinated. By reading 
therefore the entire series the foreign student of Japan 
may gain an adequate knowledge of the unique culture 
that has developed in this country through the ages. 

For those who wish to follow up these studies 
with a closer investigation, bibliographies are appended, 
which we trust may be found reliable and authoritative 
guides in their study. 


Board of Yourist Industry, 
Japanese Government Railways 


PREFACE 


Almost everyone knows that Japan abounds in 
sakura or cherry trees. Generally speaking, however, 
the public has little knowledge about the kinds of 
Japanese cherry trees. To appreciate, in the true sense 
of the term, the real beauty of cherry flowers, and to 
understand rightly the virtues of sakura as the national 
flower of the country, one must know something of the 
characteristics of different kinds of Japanese cherry 
trees, because the beauty of cherry trees differs accord- 
ing to their species and environment. The same remark 
applies equally to those places which are noted for 
cherry trees. 

What is important about the Japanese sakura is the 
very distant origin of its culture and the nation’s love 
for it. A perfect understanding of the history of sakura 
culture will enable one to realize the reason why and 
how Japan has produced so many varieties of these 
superb flowering trees. 

The present brochure gives an outline of this his- 
tory, together with a brief description of the preserva- 
tion of noted sakura and the remarkable kinds of such 
trees in this land. 


Manabu Miyoshi 


March, 1934 
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Bird’s-eye view ot a cherry grove in Ueno Park, Tokyo 
(Nichi-nichi Photo) 


I. ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF 
SAKURA CULTURE 


Japan is fondly called “ Cherry Land” or the “ Land 
of Cherries.” We need scarcely dwell on the abundance 
of cherry trees in this country. To understand why 
Japan abounds in cherries, and why the country is rich 
in the trees with such singularly beautiful flowers, one 
must know the very remote origin of the nation’s love 
of the flower and the long history—more than one 
thousand years—of her culture of the cherry tree. 

No other country has so many species and varieties 
of cherry trees, particularly the flower-bearing cherries, 
as Japan. In fact Japan is the centre for the distribu- 
tion of cherries. Besides having a large number of 
cherries growing wild in the mountains and forests, the 
Japanese people have from ancient times made efforts to 
cultivate their favourite trees—cherries—and to produce 
and multiply excellent garden varieties. These garden 
varieties have been planted either in gardens, on the 
roadside, or in the compounds of Shinto or Buddhist 
teniples found in every nook and corner of the land, 
and their beautiful blossoms are admired by the public. 
The nation’s love of the flower has also largely con- 
tributed to the development of a cherry culture and to 
the propagation of superior garden varieties. 

Of the numerous kinds of cherries found in the 
land the most common are Yama-zakura, or mountain 
cherries that grow in the woodlands everywhere 
throughout the country. Since the cherry trees blossom 
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Flowering screen of cherry through which peeps Heian Shrine 


in the springtime, the season best suited to make picnics 
or excursions to the countryside, it is natural that the 
cherry flowers should have become one of the foremost 
objects of the nation’s admiration, and also Japan’s 
national flower. 

The site of the Imperial Court and Palaces in olden 
days was invariably within the limits of the Kinai dis- 
trict, i.e. the district embracing Kyoto, Nara, Osaka and 
neighbourhood. It is therefore naturally supposed that 
there was no small number of wild mountain cherries, 
either growing naturally or transplanted from the moun- 
tains. The cherries in those old days were exclusively 
mountain cherries, with single flowers, belonging to the 
same species as those growing in mountains in almost 
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A spring scene at Hase Temple—from ‘“‘ Cherry Viewing Terrace” 


all parts of the country today. The colour of the young 
foliage varies in different individual trees, some being 
of a crimson colour, others light brown, and still others 
yellowish green, mingling with and making a striking 
contrast to the pure white or light crimson flowers. 
This combination of colours in young leaves and flowers 
must have shown in the olden Imperial Court and 
Palaces the wonderful work of nature to the best 
advantage in springtime. 

At a later period there appeared Yae-zakura, or 
cherries with double flowers or manifold petals, which 
are supposed to have existed as early as the Nara 
Period. An ancient chronicle contains a record in which 
mention is made of a religious memorial ceremony at 
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Cherry flowers on the River Uji (Photo: aq Obamor) 


the Todaiji Temple in Nara in the 6th year of Kenkyu 
(1195 A.D.), in the reign of Emperor Gotoba, when 
the Yae-zakura (double flowered cherries) in the garden 
of the Kofuku Temple, also in Nara, were-in full 
bloom. 

Subsequent to the establishment of the Imperial 
Palace in Kyoto, in 794 A.D. and in the reign of 
Emperor Kammu, there came to be built in Kyoto many 
stately mansions and homes of distinguished courtiers 
and nobles, who laid out gardens and planted in them 
choice specimens of cherry trees. 

Then, in the reign of Emperor Kameyama, many 
cherry trees were brought from Yoshinoyama in the 
Province of Yamato by order of the Emperor, and 
these were transplanted on Arashiyama in the neigh- 
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Romantic view of cherry blossoms and pagoda at Nara 


bourhood of Kyoto. The trees flourished and _ the 
place became in later ages one of the famous flower 
resorts in. the neighbourhood of the ancient capital, 
annually attracting large numbers of visitors in the 
flower season. 

In the 3rd year of Bunroku (1594 A.D.), Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi, better known as Taiko Hideyoshi, gave a 
flower-viewing party at Yoshinoyama, inviting many 
war-lords, generals and captains, as well as men of 
letters and others. Together they passed a few days 
enjoying the beautiful blossoms in the surrounding 
woodland. Again, in the 3rd year of Keicho (1598 
A.D.), the renowned warrior-lord gave a similar party 
on Mount Daigo in Kyoto. The event no doubt en- 
hanced in no small measure the fame of Yoshinoyama, 
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which has since risen to the foremost rank in the group 
of noted flower resorts throughout the realm. 

In the Tokugawa period, when Edo (present-day 
Tokyo) became the centre of culture and civilization, 
there gradually appeared, with the progress and advance- 
ment of botanical studies and horticulture, many garden 
varieties of cherry trees, which are known by the group 
‘name of Sato-zakura, or domestic cherries as they are 
now called. Different names have been given to those 
cherry trees which bear comparatively large flowers of 
a beautiful colour and emit a delightful fragrance. 
-Those superior trees were greatly admired by the lovers 
of flowers, and efforts were made for their multiplica- 
tion by means of grafting and other similar devices. 

Among the cherries belonging to the category of 
Sato-zakura, the variety known as Fugenzo existed as 
early as the Muromachi period (about 1555), and they 
were much admired by the people of that time. It was, 
however, after the middle part of the Tokugawa period, 
or about 1750 and later, that many other garden varie- 
ties of Sato-zakura appeared, the largest number being 
recorded in the era of Bunka (1804-1817). 

Among the daimyos, or feudal lords of those days, 
there were many students of horticulture and lovers 
of cherry trees who collected saplings of rare varieties 
and planted them in their gardens. They even went 
the length of making artists sketch their flowers and 
prepare illustrated albums of. cherry blossoms. These 
albums remain to this day, and are highly valued by 
botanists and others interested in the study of the varie- 
ties of cherry trees. A man named Oten Kubo, who 
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lived at Choja-ga-maru in Aoyama, Edo, in the Tempo 
era (1830-1843) was a great lover of the cherry. He 
had a large collection (136 in all) of choice varieties 
of cherry trees which he planted in his garden. Every 
year, in the flowering season, he threw open his garden 
for inspection by the public, who flocked there from 
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Weeping cherry flowers in the compound of Daigo-ji Temple, Kyoto 
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Cherry blossoms at Lake Kawaguchi, with a distant view of Mt. Fuji 


all quarters of the town to enjoy the beautiful sight of 
the flowers. Konen Sakamoto (1800-1853), a well- 
known botanist and skilful painter, also sketched all 
the cherry flowers in the garden. His sketches remain 
to this day. 

Many of those noted cherry trees that flourished 
under the care and protection of the flower-loving public 
in the Tokugawa period were lost with the gradual 
devastation of cherry gardens, consequent upon the down- 
fall of the feudal régime, and through the great changes 
of the later period. Fortunately for the cherries there 
were not a few lovers of cherry flowers among the 
gardeners and professional horticulturists of the time. 
They collected soon after the Restoration (1868) those 
rare varieties of cherry trees from all quarters of Tokyo 
and transplanted them in their own gardens, taking pains 
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Cherry blossoms at Oy6 Park, with a distant view of Mt. Iwaki 


to preserve the trees which were thus saved from be- 
coming extinct. Among these enthusiasts, Magoemon 
Takagi, a gardener at Denchu, Sugamo (Tokyo) took 
unusual interest in cherry culture and spared no efforts 
to preserve stocks of the plant. For three generations 
this gardener’s family collected a large variety of fine 
cherry trees from all localities far and wide, and at- 
tended to their: culture with great zeal and untiring 
energy. In 1886, when the embankments along the 
course of the River Arakawa at Kohoku-mura, a village 
in the suburbs of Tokyo, were completed at the instance 
of Kengo Shimizu, the village magistrate, the villagers 
planted on the embankment a number of young cherry 
trees representing some seventy-eight different kinds 
grown in the nursery belonging to the gardener Takagi, 
with a view to making an avenue of cherries. In 
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Virgin-white cherries, seen from temple in early morning 


course of time the trees attained maturity and formed 
a splendid avenue, and they are lovely in the flowering 
season every year. The place has thus become one of 
the famous flower resorts in Tokyo, and it is widely 
known on account of various flower colours such as 
Goshiki-zakura, or five-colour cherries on the Arakawa. 
Such a large variety of choice specimens of cherries, 
collected at one place, and thrown open to the free in- 
spection of the public, is to be found nowhere else. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
young cherry trees presented to the United States in 
IQI2, as souvenirs from the then Mayor of Tokyo, con- 
sisted of the grown-up saplings or grafts of the trees 
of the cherry grove on the bank of the Arakawa, and 
are, so to speak, the offsprings of famous Goshiki- 
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zakura. Those souvenir trees, planted along the tidal 
basin of the Potomac River, Washington, for a distance 
of six miles, have since attained full growth and de- 
veloped into a splendid cherry grove, due to the care and 
protection of the authorities concerned, and with their 
beautiful blooms year after year, they please the eyes 
of Washington’s admiring citizens. 

Since the enactment in 1919 of the Law for the 
Preservation of Places of Scenic Beauty and the Pro- 
tection of Historic and Natural Monuments, most of 
the noted flower resorts, and many giant or noted cherry 
trees in different parts of the country, have come to: 
receive special care and attention as ‘“ protected”’ under 
this measure. 

As stated above, the origin and history of the cul- 
ture of cherries in this country are very old and remote. 
The love of cherry blossoms has become interwoven in 
the national characteristics of the Japanese people, and 
the cherry flower has come to be fooked upon as the 
national flower of the country. Of the numerous kinds 
of cherries, the most common and most appealing to the 
taste of the majority of the nation, on account of its 
being adapted to its environment and manifesting nature’s 
beauty to the fullest advantage, is the species known as 
Yama-zakura (the mountain cherries) that is to be found 
in abundance in wooded districts everywhere throughout 
the land. Because of the simple and dignified beauty 
of their flowers, and also because of their elegance, the 
mountain cherries have enjoyed, and still continue to 
enjoy, beyond all others, the privilege of being the object 
of universal love and admiration. In consequence many 
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Cherry blossoms on the River Iwakuni with a view of Kintai Bridge 


are the poems composed since olden times in praise of 
Yama-zakura. Hence, the name ‘“ national flower,” in 
the strict sense of the term, is due to Yama-zakura. Of 
course, some kinds of Sato-zakura (the domestic cherries ) 
or other classes of cherries have very beautiful flowers, 
no less beautiful indeed than Yama-zakura, particularly 
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those bearing large double flowers of very rich colour, 
which are perhaps the queen of the garden, surpassing 
all other spring flowers in their loveliness. 

Hanan, which means flower-viewing, is one of the 
chief “events” in the social life of the Japanese people. 
No other flowers afford so much pleasure to mankind 
as the cherry, and none but cherries have so close 
a bearing upon human life. At least, such is the relation 
that obtains between men and the cherry flowers in Japan. 
It is not only because cherries burst into bloom all at 
once in the midst of the genial springtime, not long 
after the dreary winter months are over, but also be- 
cause the world of nature in this country and its en- 
vironments combine to make the cherries of the land 
display nature’s glory, enshrined in them, to the fullest 
advantage. 

In the old Edo days, when the Shogunate Govern- 
ment took the helm of state, and present Tokyo was 
called Edo, the townsfolk, men and women, old and 
young, bent on pleasure-seeking in the flower season, 
used to go out in gala attire on flower-viewing excur- 
sions to the cherry groves at Uyeno or Mukojima, to 
noted gardens, or to the compound of temples where 
cherries were blooming, and spend the whole day enjoy- 
ing their floral beauty to the full. This practice of 
pleasure-hunting and merry-making was not limited to 
the people of Edo, but was also common among the 
countryfolk throughout the land. It formed in fact a 
national custom. In the Genroku era (1688-1703), 
especially when habits of luxury and gaiety are said to 
have reached their zenith, the practice was indulged in 
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‘Cherry’s hand raised in blessing over cottage under spring rain 


to the extremes by the citizens of Edo, Inethose old 
days a sort of guide-book, or more properly floral 
calendar, giving information where to see the beautiful 
flowers, and when they would be at their best at each 
place, was published annually for the benefit of the 
public. Some of these floral calendars still remain. 
However, most of the noted cherry groves or trees 
mentioned in them have long since disappeared. 

In the third year of Konin (812 A.D.) Emperor 
Saga visited the Shinsen-en Garden, a noted garden in 
Kyoto, and there viewed the cherry blossoms. It is 
believed that the cherry flower-viewing party given by 
the Imperial Court in the later periods had its origin 
at this time. In the present era this Court function 
is annually held at the Imperial Gardens in Shinjuku, 
Tokyo. 
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Spring’s cherry peeps through age’s monastery gates 


Thus it will be seen that in Japan, to regard the 
cherry national flower as symbolic of the national senti- 
ments and traits has a very old beginning and history, 
and the traditional spirit of admiring the ethereal 
beauty and virtue of the particular species of the flower. 
is interwoven into the national characteristics of the 
Japanese people as one of its essential components. 
This nation-wide love of the flower, which borders on’ 
adoration, is revealed in the great popularity of the 
flower, whose unrivalled beauty is represented in the 
literature, arts and crafts of the nation. In this re- 
spect, too, the cherry blossom is decidedly the flower 
of flowers and queen of the Japanese floral realm. 
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II. VARIOUS KINDS OF CHERRIES 


True to the name “Cherry Land” Japan is rich 
in species of cherry trees. A brief description of the 
principal kinds is as follows :— 

(1) Yama-zakura (the Mountain Cherries) 

These grow in mountain forests and are subdivided 
into two large groups: 

(a) Shiro-Yamazakura (the White Mountain Cher- 
ries; Prunus mutabilis ) 

These are the commonest species of all Japanese 
cherries and are found almost everywhere throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, i. e. from the north- 
eastern end to the south-western extremity of the country. 
They attain a great height and a giant size, and 
frequently live to the age of several hundred years. 
White flowers are common. Of course, some difference 
is noticeable in the size of petals and the forms of 
trees. A great variety in the colour of the young 
foliage in different individual trees is the characteristic 
feature peculiar to this species, some being reddish, 
others yellowish-brown and others green. Young leaves 
burst out almost at the same time as the flower buds, 
and present a unique and beautiful sight. Some kinds 
have hairy peduncles or flower-stalks; others have 
fragrant flowers. 

(b) Beni-Yamazakura (the Red Mountain Cher- 
ries; Prunus sachalinensis ) 

This species has crimson-coloured flowers, from 
which the name is derived. Its characteristic is the 
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Beni-Yamazakura (the Red 
Mountain Cherries) 


found in Karafuto (Sagha- 
lien) and the Amur dis- 
trict. 

(2) Sato-zakura (the 
Domestic Cherries; Prunus 
serrulata) 

Sato-zakura is the 
given to 
those cultivated cherry trees 
planted from old days in 
gardens. The flowers, single 
or double, are large com- 
pared with those of the 
mountain cherries; their 
colour is diversified, some 
being white, others crimson, 


generic name 


peculiar adhesiveness of the 
bracts of its flowers and 
leaves, and the dark-brown 
colour of the bark of its 
stems and branches. The 
trees of this category grow 
mostly in the mountains in 
the provinces of central and 
northern Japan, and are 
in the Ou 
Hokkaido. 


HESS, 


very common 


district and 
Full-grown quite 

the 
neighbourhood of Chuzenji 


in Nikko. 


large, are found in 


They are also 


Ichiyd (the Domestic Cherries) 
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and others crimson purple. 
micres, aren sealso trees 
with yellowish or greenish 
flowers. The forms of the 
trees are also different, some 
kinds growing straight or 
vertical, and others stretch 
out their branches almost 
horizontally. Excellent gar- 
den varieties, of which 
there are many, have their 
respective names by which 
they are distinguished from 


one another. Among them, 

Somei-Yoshino (the Somei Cherries) the kind called Nioi-zakura, 
or fragrant cherries, is so named because its flowers 
possess a fragrant cumarin-like smell. 

The most beautiful domestic cherries are the kind 
known as Ichiyo, Kwanzan, Fugenzo, etc., all being 
well-known garden varieties. The first named, i. e. 
Ichiyo, are known for their lovely flowers, which at first 
are of a light crimson colour, later turning white. The 
second, or Kwanzan, are admired on account of their 
crimson-coloured young foliage and deep crimson flowers. 
The last-named, Fugenzo, are likewise admired for the 
beauty of their.crimson young foliage, as well for the 
striking beauty of their weeping flowers, which are of 
a light crimson hue, with manifold petals. From the 
middle of the flower there shoot out two small green 
leaves. The ensemble of the tree itself presents a very 
elegant appearance. Besides these, Ukon-zakura which 
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has light. yellow flowers, and Gyoiko, which has also 
yellowish flowers dotted with green and crimson spots 
and lines, belong to the Sato-zakura. 

(3) Somei-Yoshino (the Somei Cherries; Prunus 
yedoensis ) 

This is a cherry of rather modern origin, having 
made its appearance in Tokyo from about the beginning 
of the Meiji Era (1868). Nothing was known of this 
kind of cherry in the pre-Meiji or Tokugawa period. 
Its flowers, when first blooming, are of a light crimson 
colour, but they turn pure white at full bloom. Leaves 
come out only after the flowers have faded, so that in 
the flowering season this kind presents a very spectacular 
sight, the whole tree being practically covered with 
clustered flowers as if enveloped’ in snow clouds. 

The Somei cherries do 
not grow in mountains or 
forests. They are grown 
by gardeners or horticul- 
turists as saplings, and 
are now widely cultivated 
everywhere and planted in 
parks, gardens, etc. The 
trees grow very fast, but 
are rather delicate. 

(4) Higan-zakura (the 
Equinox Cherries; Prunus 
aequinoctialis ) 

These are wild cherries 


which grow mostly in 


i Higan-zakura (the Equinox 
mountams, but are very Ceo) 
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often planted in gardens or the precincts of temples. 
They attain a great height and live for several hundred 
years. The young foliage is green. The flowers are 
white or of a light crimson. The flower-stalks are 
hairy. | 


(5) Shidare-zakura (the Weeping Cherries; Prunus 
aequinocticalis var. pendula) 

A kind of Higan-zakura with slender drooping 
branches. These do not grow wild in mountains, but 
are very often found in the grounds of temples, etc. 
Some of these cherries have crimson flowers and are 
very beautiful. 

Endo-zakura, or the Endo cherries, which are very 
common in Sendai and its neighbourhood, belong to 
the same category as Shidare-zakura and have very 
beautiful double flowers of a deep crimson. Viewed at 
a distance they really look like artificial flowers. They 
are named after Y. Endo, formerly Mayor of the City 
of Sendai. 


(6) Fuji-zakura or Mame-zakura (the Fuji Cher- 
ries; Prunus incisa) 

These grow in abundance around the foot of Mount 
Fuji, as also in the Hakone Mountains, Izu, Boso 
Peninsula and some other places. They are shrubs or 
small trees. The flowers are small, their colour is white 
or light crimson. They have hairy flower-stalks. 

(7) Choji-zakura (the Clove Cherries; Prunus 
ceraseidos ) 

These grow wild in the north-eastern districts. The 
flowers are white or of a pale crimson. The margin 
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of the leaves is coarsely serrated and the calyx tubes 
are long, broad and clove-shaped. Like many other 
kinds the trees have hairy flower-stalks. The flowers 
bloom in the middle of May. 


(8) Hikan-zakura (the Red Winter Cherries; Prunus 
campanutlata ) 

This kind of cherry is found on Arisan, or Mt. Ari 
in Taiwan (Formosa), from where it was transplanted 
through Riukiu (Luchu) to Kagoshima and elsewhere 
in olden times. The young foliage is green, and the 
adult leaves are thick. The flowers are bell-shaped and 
do not open in full. They are deep crimson in colour. 
The trees in Tokyo bloom in the latter part of 
March. 


(9) Shiki-zakura (the Four Season Cherries; Prunus 
subhirtella var. semperflorens ) 

These are small trees, often planted in gardens. or 
in the grounds of shrines or temples. They bloom in 
spring, autumn and winter. The flowers, single or 
double, are small, and their colour is white or crimson. 
The flower-stalk is hairy. 


(10) Fuyu-zakura (the Winter Cherries; Prunus 
parvifolia) 

A small tree rarely planted in gardens, in shrine 
precincts or temple grounds. The leaves are small in 
size. The flowers, single or double, are white or of a 
light crimson. The flower-stalks are hairless. Its 
blooming season ranges from November till snowfall. 

Besides, there are some peculiar cherries such as 
Miyama-zakura (the Deep Mountain Cherries: Prunus 


Uzu-zakura (the White Mountain Cherries) on Mount Kurama 
: (Photo: T. Okamoto) 


Maximowiceu) growing in the mountains of the north- 
eastern provinces and Chishima-zakura (the Kurile 
Cherries; Prunus kurilensis) growing in abundance in 
Chishima (the Kuriles), etc. 
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II. IMPROVEMENT OF FLOWER 
CHARACTER IN CHERRIES 


Cherry trees possess innate mutability. If we seek 
traces of this natural mutability in Yama-zakura, or 
mountain cherries that grow in mountains or forests, 
we find that they are not uniform in the colour of 
their young foliage, the size of their flowers, the shape 
of their petals, and in other respects, but they are 
different in various individuals although the trees be- 
long to one and the same species. When the wild 
cherry trees are cultivated, the degree of this natural 
mutability in the offsprings of the trees becomes more 
remarkable. The trees with single flowers will some- 
times bear double flowers. Some trees will even pro- 
duce fragrant flowers. 

In Sato-zakura, or domestic. cherries, the tendency 
of this innate mutability is much more pronounced. 
“he flowers of the seed-plants are larger in size and 
richer in colour than those of the parent trees, with a 
greater number of petals. In some instances, the 
flowers have a stronger fragrance. The traces of 
mutability are very frequently found in Higan-zakura 
(equinox cherries), Shidare-zakura (weeping cherries) 
and Fuji-zakura (Fuji cherries) mentioned elsewhere. 
Somei-Yoshino (Somei cherries). have a lower degree 
of mutability. The richness of mutability accounts for 
the abundance of the natural and garden varieties of 
Japanese cherry trees. 
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IV PEAGESIN@ UE De ORGCHENRaG 
BLOSSOM 


In addition to those places noted for cherry flowers 
since early times, there are many other places that have 
risen to fame in our modern era for a similar reason, 
and on that account are frequented by flower-loving 
people or holiday-makers in springtime. The follow- 
ing description covers only the more prominent cherry 
resorts, either old or new :— 


1 Yoshinoyama 


The famous cherry groves of Yoshino are on 
Mount Yoshino in Yamato province (Nara Prefecture), 
and the oldest of their kind boast of a long history 
of over one thousand years. The place can now be 
easily reached by electric-car or motor-car. There is 
also the convenience of cable-cars in the mountain. 
The. cherry groves extend for approximately 4 miles 
and contain tens of thousands of cherries, all being of 
the white mountain cherries belonging to that group 
known as the Yoshino form. The cherry groves at 
Yoshino are divided into several groups or sections. 
The section called Hitome-sembon or “one thousand 
cherries at a glance,’ where the cherry trees are most 
numerous, is the chief attraction, and the most noted. 
They are followed by other sections called Naka-no-sem- 
bon, Kami-no-sembon and Oku-no-sembon respectively. 
The flowers at Hitome-sembon and Naka-no-sembon are 
surpassingly beautiful, and in the flower season present 
a superb sight. Surely the places are worth while 
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Famous cherry grove of Hitome-sembon on Mount Yoshino—a thousand 
trees line the path and cover the hillside 


visiting, even for busy travellers who can ill spare 
the time, and despite the disadvantage of the huge 
crowds flocking there in the flower season. Still, the 
unrivalled beauty of the flowers will be more than com- 
pensate for the loss of time. Proceeding from Kami- 
no-sembon (Upper sembon) on to Oku-no-sembon 
(Inner sembon) one will find the locality pleasingly 
quiet and lonely, in marked contrast to the lower sec- 
tion one has passed through. Among the cherry trees 
in Yoshino there are found many varieties, one being 
characterised by different colours. The flowering 
season is the middle of April for the cherry trees at 
Hitome-sembon and Naka-no-sembon, and the latter 
part of the same month for those at the other places. 

Yoshinoyama is also noted as the seat of the South- 


ern Court established there during the turbulent days 
of the drawn-out civil wars in the reign of Emperor 
Godaigo, and its name stands out prominently in the 
ancient history of the Empire. 


2  Sakuragawa 


These cherry groves are in Higashi-Nakamura, a 
village in Nishi-Ibaraki County, Ibaraki Prefecture. The 
place can be reached in a few hours by train from 
Tokyo, plus the aid of a motor-car. To be more 
precise, by taking a train for. Mito leaving the Oyama 
station on the Tohoku (north-eastern) Line of the 
Government Railways, the visitor will alight either at 
Iwase or Haguro station, whence about one mile’s ride 
in a motor-car will bring him to Sakuragawa. The 
cherry. grove consists mostly of the white mountain 
cherries—a collection of mountain cherries, quite differ- 
ent from the Yoshino form, but belonging to the so- 
called “north forms.’ Their flowers are mostly pale 
crimson in colour, and fragrant, with hairy stalks. 
The cherry trees are planted in rows on both sides of 
the road leading to a local shrine. Besides, there is a 
cherry grove on the banks of a small stream bearing 
the same name (Sakuragawa), situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of the shrine. The place is a_ well-known 
resort of very old origin, its name being known since 
the Heian period, especially on account of its being 
quoted in the “ Noh” drama. The flowers are at their 
best about the middle of April. 


3 Koganei 


Koganei; a village in Kita-Tama County in the 
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Koganei, one of the noted cherry groves near Tokyo, is 
well known for its cherry blossoms 


western suburb of Tokyo, is well known as the site of 
a noted cherry grove. The cherries planted on the 
embankment of a small stream called “ Tamagawa 
Josui”’ form a long avenue underneath which the 
narrow stream runs. The trees, mostly aged white 
mountain cherries, were planted in the Gembun era 
(1736—1740) by Heiemon Kawasaki, a local governor 
of the time, and with the permission of the Shogunate 
Government. Although the cherries are for the most 
part survivors of the trees planted in those bygone 
days, they are in an excellent and healthy state, due 
to the tender care and protection of the authorities, 
as they have been under the control of the park section 
of the Tokyo Municipal Board since 1913. The cherry 
avenue extends for a length of approximately 4 miles, 
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the number of trees being about 1,500. The flowering 
season is about the middle of April. As the locality 
commands facilities for railway connection, motor-cars, 
buses, etc. there is a large influx of visitors during 
the season. 

Koganei is within about 2/3 of a mile from 
Musashi-Sakai station on the Chuo Line of the Govern- 
ment Railways, on which run electric trains at regular 
intervals. The distance between Musashi-Sakai station 
and the cherry avenue can be covered in about 5 minutes 
by motor-car. 

A stroll beneath the long avenue of blooming 
cherries which skirts the straggling rivulet, while 
leisurely viewing the cloud-like clusters of beautiful 
flowers heavily hanging on the overladen branches of 
the trees overhead, can never fail to give one great 
pleasure—a pleasure that can hardly be sought any- 
where else. Proceeding westward along the embank- 
ment, that is to say, towards the head of the stream, 
one is confronted with a fascinating panorama of the 
blooming cherries to the front, one glorious mass of 
lovely flowers of flushed white, which reflect the mild 
rays of the morning sun shining in the azure sky, 
spreads before one’s eyes a vast screen of rich tapestry 
interwoven with crimson-coloured or pale green young 
foliage, a perfect brocade woven by nature’s hand. 
Here and there along the stream there are several 
bridges, so that.visitors are advised to change occasion- 
ally the course of their itinerary by crossing from one 
side of the stream to the other. 

Close to Seki-no-bashi, one of those small bridges 
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spanning the stream, there is, on the northern (right) 
bank of the stream, a giant tree named ‘“ Hinode-no- 
sakura.” In the flower season every twig and bough 
is laden with fleecy white flowers, which, intermingled 
with the crimson-coloured young leaves, offer one of 
nature’s most marvellous works. The trees on the 
upper reaches of the stream are mostly aged ones, 
greater in size than those on the lower course. These 
were planted over a century ago and are the giants of 
thier species. When one proceeds the way leads to 
Kogane-bashi, another bridge which spans the stream at 
a point about the middle of the long cherry avenue. 
This spot attracts large crowds of holiday-makers in 
the flower season. On the northern bank near the 
bridge there stands a monument erected in memory of 
Emperor Meiji who visited the district on April 23 
in the 16th of His Majesty’s reign (1883). 

The cherry avenue on the upper reaches beyond 
Kogane-bashi extends for about two miles. The sur- 
rounding country is a peaceful slumbering hamlet with 
picturesque scenery in the background. 

Tradition says the trees at Koganei were brought 
partly from Yoshinoyama and partly from Sakuragawa 
in olden days, and transplanted there. This may be 
true, for some difference is noticeable among the trees 
in respect of the colour of young leaves, the size of 
petals, the form of the corolla, the flowering season, 
etc., one tree differing from another in glory. 

Again, among the trees at Koganei, there are not 
a few fragrant cherries. One who happens to walk 
under or pass by one of such trees will notice it on 
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Arashiyama in cherry season—people enjoying the floral display 
from a boat on the stream below the mountain 


account of the sweet smell which the flowers emit, 
which is conveyed to one’s nostrils by the gentle 
breeze. On such a tree one may find numberless bees, 
or other honey-hunting winged insects, buzzing and 
humming among the clusters of flowers. In a word, 
therefore, Koganei in the cherry season is a veritable 
miniature exhibition of nature’s handiwork. 

The flowering season at Koganei begins about the 
middle of April and lasts about a week. 

4 Arakawa-tsutsumi 

As to the kinds of cherries on the Arakawa em- 
bankment, and the origin of this noted cherry resort, 
mention has been made in the previous section. At a 
certain section of the embankment where reconstruction 
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Domestic cherry flowers at Omuro, Kyoto (Photo: T. Okamoto) 


work was carried out in 1917 the trees were removed 
and taken elsewhere. The rest are preserved and exist 
in three separate groups which form an avenue on the 
embankment of the Arakawa. 

Busy motor traffic on the embankment in recent 
years has done much harm to the trees, so that measures 
are being taken for their protection, and with a view 
to replacing old damaged trees by young ones, replant- 
ing has been started. The flowering season begins 
about April 20. 


5 Arashiyama 


Arashiyama or Mount Arashi (very often called 
- Ranzan) is situated on the western bank of the Katsura- 
gawa (Katsura River) flowing through the western 
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section of Kyoto City. The place is noted for its 
beauty as well as for the glory of the cherry flowers. 
The woodland abounds in Yama-zakura, or mountain 
cherries, which were transplanted from other places in 
ancient times. The flowering season here begins after 
April to. Many old trees have died in recent years, 
and re-afforestation has recently been started on a large 
scale with a view to making Arashiyama an excellent 
beauty spot for mountain cherries. 


6 Omuro 

The cherries in the compounds of the Ninna-ji 
Temple, an ancient Buddhist temple in Kyoto, have 
been famed since very olden times as a collection of 
fine Sato-zakura, or domestic cherries. They are beauti- 
ful varieties of this species, bearing lovely flowers. 
Unlike common trees of the kind the cherries in the 
garden of the temple resemble rhododendrons in form, 
with many slender branches or stems shooting forth 
from the lower part of the trunk néar the roots, and 
on each branch and twig the flowers bloom in clusters 
in spring. The trees find no parallel among the cher- 
ries of this kind elsewhere. The flowering season is 
about the 20th of April. 


7 Tsutsuji-ga-oka 
Tsutsuji-ga-oka is in Sendai City. The cherry 
grove consists of aged trees planted in the Genroku 
era (1688—1703) by order of Tsunamura Date, Lord 
of Sendai fief, an assemblage of Higan-zakura, or equi- 
nox cherries and weeping cherries. The trees are 
planted on both sides of the former riding-ground /or 
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race-course, and form an avenue. The colour of the 
flowers is either white or pale crimson. Such a large 
group of giant trees of the kind is found nowhere else. 
The flowering season is the latter part of April. 


8 Kumagaya-tsutsumi 


The famous cherry grove at Kumagaya runs along 
the embankment known as Kumagaya-tsutsumi, in the 
vicinity of Kumagaya railway station, Saitama Prefec- 
ture. The trees of this place belong to the Somei- 
Yoshino group. They were planted in 1883 and have 
now attained a fair size. The flower season here be- 
gins about the roth of April. 


9 Kamagatani 


The noted cherry grove of Kamagatani is in 


A cherry avenue on the embankment of Kumagaya 
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Mountain cherries and equinox cherries bloom all over 
the mountain side at Kamagatani 


Hongo village, Ibi County, Gifu Prefecture. Access to 
the place can be obtained by a few minutes’ ride in a 
motor-car from Ikeno, which in turn can be reached 
by an electric tram starting at Ogaki station on the 
Government Railway (Tokaido route). An avenue of 
cherries forming the entrance of the cherry grove leads 
to the foot of the mountain where a large number of 
mountain cherries with Higan-zakura, or equinox 
cherries, intermingled here and there grow all over the 
mountain side. The higher part of the mountain 
commands a fine panoramic view of the surrounding 
country, overlooking the Nobi Plain stretching to the 
east. The trees blossom from about the 1oth of April. 


10 Kisogawa-tsutsumi 
This is situated in Haguri County, Aichi Prefec- 
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ture, and is close to the Kisogawa station of the Govern- 
ment Railway line on the Tokaido route. On _ the 
embankment along the River Kiso are planted a large 
number of cherries consisting mostly of Higan-zakura, 
or equinox cherries, and Shidare-zakura, or weeping 
cherries, with some mountain cherries, all forming a 
long avenue extending about 5 miles. The trees were 
planted in 1885 and have since attained full growth. 
In flower season, the embankment is a flower-show in 
itself. The season is about the middle of April. 


Each of the noted places listed above has been 
designated as protected by law, either on account of 
the excellence of its floral beauty or because of its 
great age. Besides these, there exist throughout the 
land quite a number of places famed for the beauty of 
their cherry blossom, most of which are, however, of 
comparatively recent origin, the trees belonging, for 
the greater part, to Somei-Yoshino. The cherry groves. 
on the bank of the Edo-gawa in Tokyo, and those at 
Inada in the neighbourhood of Yokohama, at Kowaki- 
dani in Hakone, on the Kaji-kawa embankment near Shi- 
bata, Niigata Prefecture, on Kaiseizan in Koriyama, 
Fukushima Prefecture, and in other places, are all 
cherry resorts of local fame. Of the above-mentioned 
places, the grove on Kaiseizan contains splendid trees 
of Somei-Yoshino and a large number of Yama-zakura 
and Higan-zakura, all planted in the early years of the 
Meiji era. 


WAS 


A picturesque cherry avenue along the Kaji-kawa embankment 


V. HOW AND WHEN TO VIEW 
CHERRY BLOSSOM 


The ideal time to see cherry flowers and fully appre- 
ciate their beauty is decidedly the early morning hours 
—of a fine day, of course. Cherry flowers look most 
beautiful when viewed from the sunny side, with the 
morning sun shining behind the viewer, and with the 
flowers basking in its warm mild rays. Only at such 
a time and in such environment do the sakura flowers 
fully manifest their beauty. The following short poem 
by Moto-ori Norinaga expresses the quintessence of the 


beauty of the sakura trees :— 
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A view of a cherry grove at Kowakidani, Hakone 


Shikishima no Yamato gokoro wo 
Hito towaba 

Asahi ni niou 
Yamazakura bana 


Isles of blest Japan! 
Should your Yamato spirit 
Strangers seek to scan, 
Say—scenting morn’s sunlit air 
Blows the cherry wild and fair! 
—wNitobe’s Soul of Japan 


The cherry flowers under a moonlit sky, cherry 
flowers in breezy weather, or cherry flowers in rain, 
which are very frequently adopted as the subject of 
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Cherry blossoms at Sanrizuka—as seen after spring showers 


poems or of paintings, may sound very poetical and 
may indeed be lovely and fascinating, yet nothing can 
compare with the unforgetable sight of cherry flowers 
glowing in the morning sun. The scene borders on the 
sublime. 

Cherry flowers look most beautiful, not when they 
are in full bloom, but when some six-tenths or seven- 
tenths of the flowers have burst forth, with the rest 
still in bud. This is particularly so with mountain 
cherries. The sight of a mountain cherry putting on 
its robe of snow-white flowers fringed with lovely, 
tender, young, crimson-coloured leaves is indeed beauti- 
ful, and nothing can excel it. 

A single branch of flowering cherry in a vase does 
no justice to the real beauty of the flower. The oft- 
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After their short life the cherry blossoms fall like snow-flakes 


quoted maxim “you may know the lion by his claw” 
does not apply to this flower, the real pageant of which 
can be realized only when we look at the whole tree 
fully dressed in its floral robe of transcendental beauty. 
Especially is this so with mountain cherries, which 
display their floral beauty to the best advantage in their 
native haunts, where they are in harmony with the 
scenery of the surrounding wooded hills. The rare 
beauty of the cherries on Arashiyama (Kyoto) is 
largely due to the fine scenery of the surrounding 
mountain gorges. 


VI. GIANT CHERRY TREES 


Higan-zakura, Shidare-zakura and Yama-zakura— 
these three kinds of Japanese sakura trees attain an 
unusually remarkable size, and, if well cared for and 
duly protected, will flourish and grow into giant trees. 
There exist many giant trees of the species, several 
centuries old, and still in a flourishing state, which 
have withstood the attacks of severe storms and all 
sorts of weather because of the good care and atten- 
tive protection of their keepers, who tend them mostly 
in the grounds of ancient shrines or temples. The 
giant trees we are now about to describe are those spe- 
cially designated as natural monuments by the authori- 
ties. 

(1) ‘*Yamataka Jindai-zakura ’ 

A gigantic sakura tree belonging to the species of 
white equinox cherries (shiro higan-zakura), and known 
as “ Yamataka jindai-zakura,’’ grows in the precincts 
of. the Jisso-ji Temple at Mukawa-mura, Kita-~-Koma 
County, Yamanashi Prefecture. This is about 2.5 miles 
from Hinoharu station on the Chuo Line of the Govern- 
ment Railways. Motor-car service is available for the 
trip from the station halfway to the spot. Measuring 
35 feet in girth at breast height the tree is the largest 
of its kind, the monarch of its species. 

In the early stage of blooming the tree puts on a 
veil of pale crimson, which later turns snow-white. 

A severe storm that occurred a few years ago 
broke and took away four overspreading boughs from 
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“Vamataka Jindai-zakura” (A giant white equinox cherry) 


its trunk and thereby unfortunately deprived the giant 
tree of its former majesty. The flowers are ‘seen at 
their best about the middle of April. 

(2) ‘ Neodani Usuzumi-zakura ” 

On a tableland of Neo village, Motosu County, 
Gifu Prefecture, stands a solitary giant sakura tree, a 
rare specimen of Higan-zakura, or equinox cherries. 
Locally the cherry tree is known as Usuzumi-zakura. 
Measuring 26 feet in girth at breast height, its ap- 
pearance is majestic, with its large branches spreading 
in all directions. The tree belongs to the same kind 
as the above-mentiond ‘“ Yamataka Jindai-zakura,” 
though it is rather smaller. It is a very strong tree. 
The flowers are see at their best in the middle of 
April. . . 
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“Tsazawa Kubo-zakura”’ (a giant equinox cherry) 


(3) ‘‘Isazawa Kubo-zakura ” 

This tree grows on the tableland of Isazawa village, 
Higashi-Okitama County, Yamagata Prefecture, about 
5 miles east of Nagai station on the Nagai Line. 
Motorcar service is available between the station and 
the village. The tree is an aged one belonging to the 
white Higan-zakura group, the girth of the trunk 
being about 27 feet at 4 feet above the ground. The 
flowers open at the end of April. 

(4) ‘Miharu Takizakura ”’ 

This sakura tree, a giant Shidare-zakura (weeping 
cherry) bearing crimson flowers, is the pride of Naka- 
zato village, in Fukushima Prefecture. The village is 
about 2.5 miles from Miharu station on the Government 
Railway line. Motor-car facilities are available for the 
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journey from the station to the village. 

The cherry tree medsures 31 feet in girth. at 
breast height. From the top of its tall trunk numerous 
slender branches hang down to the ground. Because 
the sight reminds one of a waterfall the tree is called 
Taki-zakura, or “‘ Waterfall Cherry.” The tree grows 
in a wide space in the mountain valley, and in the 
blossoming season its magnificent form, clad in a misty 
veil of crimson hue, is visible from a distance. Up 
above the valley where the cherry stands there is a spot 
where, in feudal times, the lord of the fief used to rest 
and enjoy the beautiful flowers of this waterfall cherry 
on his visit to the place in the flowering season. Ever 
since those bygone days the utmost care has been taken 
for the protection of the venerable tree, and in those 
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days the ground where the tree grew enjoyed exemption 
from taxes. The tree is believed to have survived more 
than five hundred winters. The flowers are usually in 
full bloom in the latter part of April. 

(5)  ‘ Kariyado Geba-zakura ” . 

Growing on a raised part of Shiraito village, Fuji 
County, Shizuoka Prefecture, situated at the foot of 
Mount Fuji, this particular tree is the largest of white 
mountain cherries in the land, measuring 28 feet in 
girth at the height of 3.5 feet-above the ground. Its 
flowers, when in full bloom, are of pure white, and are 
in harmony with the crimson-coloured young leaves, the 
whole being strikingly beautiful. The tree is also called 
“ Yoritomo no Komatome-zakura”’ from the tradition 
that it was in a flourishing condition as early as the 
days of Minamoto Yoritomo (founder of the Kamakura 
Government) ; and on the occasion of the famous hunting 
party given by Yoritomo around the foot of Mt. Fuji 
the grand sight of the cherry, which was then in full 
bloom, caused him to stop his horse and admire the 
beautiful sight. The name Komatome means “to stop 
one’s horse,” and the above story explains why the 
name was given to the tree. The tree had one of its 
gigantic branches broken off by a severe storm a few 
years ago. The flowers are usually in full bloom about 
the roth of April. 

(6) ‘Ishido Kaba-zakura ” 

This peculiar cherry tree, Prunus media, stands in 
the grounds of the Tokoin Temple at Ishido village, 
Kita-Adachi County, Saitama Prefecture, about 2.5 miles 
from Okegawa station on the Takasaki Line, where a 
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motor-car is available to the temple. 

Consisting of four large trunks branching at the 
base of the stump and stretching their branches in all 
directions, the tree is a rare specimen of its kind. The 
circumference of its trunk at the foot measures about 
40 feet. Its flowers are snow-white, and its flower-- 
stalks are somewhat hairy. Around the root of the tree 
there are about ten stone tablets on the ground. Some of 
these have been embraced by the trunks and have become 
part of the tree as it has grown up through many 
centuries. The oldest of the tablets bears an inscription 
reading ‘“‘ second year of the Joei era,” which corresponds 
to 1233 of the Christian era. From the inscription it 
is surmised that the tablet was placed here at this early 
period (the Kamakura period). A minute description 
of these stone tablets appears in the “ Gendo Hogen’” 
written by Takizawa Bakin (1767—1849), which also 
contains their picture, sketched by Watanabe Kwazan, a 
noted painter of the Tokugawa period. This cherry 
tree is in full bloom about the middle of April. 


Besides the above-mentioned giant trees, there is 
at Odo, Nagaoka village, Ibaraki Prefecture, a noted 
cherry tree known as “ Odo-no-sakura.”’ 

The place is near the city of Mito, and can be 
reached in a short time from that city by motor-car. 
The tree is a gigantic specimen of the white mountain 
cherry, measuring about 31 feet in girth at breast 
height. The blooming season is about April 2oth. 

In Maruyama Park, Kyoto, there is a famous cherry 
tree. It is an aged weeping cherry, which bears white 
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“Gion no Yozakura” or ‘Night cherry flowers” is one of the special 
sights of the year in Maruyama Park, Kyoto (Photo: T. Okamoto) 


flowers. Though not so gigantic as the trees previously 
mentioned, it has been, from olden times, an object of 
admiration of the citizens of Kyoto and neighbouring 
districts on account of its highly graceful form, as well 
as its very favourable position. The blossoms are at 
their best about April roth. In the flowering season 
every year kagaribi or a bonfire is built at some 
distance from the tree every night, to entertain the 
crowds of townsfolk visiting the park to see the lovely 
flowers, which are still further illuminated by a number 
of electric lamps. It is a unique sight during the 
flower season. Hence the tree is better known as 
“ Gion-no-Yozakura”’ (night cherry flowers of Gion). 
A few years ago the tree became weak, but thanks to 
care it has recovered its former strength. 
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VII. NOTED CHERRY TREES 


Among many well-known sakura trees there are 
not a few protected by law as national cherry trees, 
either on account of their being rare kinds or because 
of their peculiar growth. The trees listed below, each 
with a brief description, are representative :— 

(1) ‘Nara Yae-zakura”” (Prunus antiqua) 

This famed old cherry tree stands in the grounds 
of the Chisokuin Temple in Nara and is highly valued 
on account of the graceful beauty of its double crim- 
son flowers. The tree blossoms early in May. 

(2) “Shiroko Fudan-zakura” (Prunus serrulata f. 
semperflorens ). 

This cherry tree, well known since very olden times, 
is in the compound of the Koyasu-kannon Temple at 
Shiroko, Kawage County, Miye Prefecture. The small 
area in which the tree grows is walled in with stone. 
Except in mid-summer the tree has white flowers all 
through the year. The stalks are short in the winter 
flowers, but long in late spring flowers. Even in the 
cold season its leaves retain their green colour, as with 
evergreens. A cherry tree blooming with green leaves 
under snow looks very singular of course. 

(3) ‘*Kenrokuen Kiku-zakura’? or Chrysanthemum 
Cherry (Prunus serrulata f. sphaerantha). 

This cherry tree, bearing a peculiar name, is found 
in the famous Kenroku-en Park in the city of Kanazawa. 
and is widely known as Kiku-zakura or chrysanthemum 
cherry. Each of its flowers consists of numerous large 
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and small petals. They measure 3.5 to 3 centimetres 
in diametre and are of a light crimson. A _ single 
flower consists of about 300 petals of various sizes. 
Such a constellation of petals does justice to the name 
chrysanthemum cherry. The flowers are in their prime 
in the early part of May. 

(4) ‘Morioka Ishiwari-zakura”’ (Prunns aequinoc- 
tialis ) ; 

Growing through a narrow crevice in a huge 
round-shaped granite rock in the compound of the 
Morioka district court in the city of Morioka, Iwate 
Prefecture, this tree is popularly called Ishiwari-zakura 
or ‘stone-breaking cherry.”” While the crack in the 
rock is only about 12 centimetres wide the lower part 
of the trunk just above the crack measures about 9 feet 
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“Morioka Ishiwari-zakura”’ or ‘‘ Stone-breaking Cherry ” 
in the city of Morioka 


in girth, the tree itself rising about 16 feet above the 
face of the stone. Because of the remarkable growth 
of this cherry tree through the narrow crack of the 
stone it has won wide renown since very early times. 


The tree is usually in full bloom between the latter part 
of April and the early part of May. 
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VII. PLANTING OF CHERRY TREES 


The size and form of cherry trees, the colour and 
shape of their flowers, their blossoming season, etc. are 
not uniform, but differ with the different species. 
There is also a marked difference as to the degree of 
longevity between one species and another; somie trees 
die comparatively early, while others live for centuries. 
These and other differences must be taken into con- 
sideration in planting cherries, and above all there is 
the necessity of selecting proper species or varieties 
best suited to the location. In a word, suitable kinds 
for suitable places is the motto when planting cherry 
trees. In old times, Yama-zakura, or mountain cher- 
ries, were quite common and were admired by most 
people. No less popular were Sato-zakura, or domestic 
cherries. Besides, Higan-zakura and Shidare-zakura, 
namely equinox cherries and weeping cherries, were 
also widely planted. Lately, Somei-Yoshino cherries 
have won popularity, and have, so to speak, displaced 
mountain cherries. But Somei-Yoshino is without his- 
toric value because the trees of this group are of 
modern origin. None of the cherries representing the 
Somei-Yoshino type is seen in any ancient pictures. 
Cherry flowers depicted in colour prints are mostly 
Yama-zakura. Growing naturally in woodland as they 
do, Yama-zakura trees harmonize with the natural 
scenery of their sylvan environment. Especially attrac- 
tive are those mountain cherries whose young leaves 
are either of crimson or yellowish green. Young trees 
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Bridge and cherry blossom over the River Uji—a corner 
of old Japan preserved today 


of Yama-zakura are obtainable at Yoshinoyama and 
other places where they are largely grown and _ culti- 
vated. Mountain cherries are generally very strong 
and attain a large size, surviving for many centuries. 

Sato-zakura, or domestic cherries, are ideal garden 
plants. From the horticultural point of view it is 
advisable to plant in a garden a mixture of different 
varieties of domestic cherries such as Shirotae, Shogetsu 
and Ojochin (all bearing snow-white flowers), Chosha- 
hizakura with pretty crimson flowers and deep red 
young leaves; Ichiyo, Kwanzan and Fugenzo, all bearing 
beautiful double flowers; together with some kinds of 
fragrant cherries such as Jonioi, Takinioi and Surugadai- 
nioi. Among the cherry trees which were presented by 
the Tokyo Municipality to Washington, D.C., of the 
United States, in 1912, was a choice variety of those 
domestic cherries. 
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Cherry trees in their natural country setting are perhaps at their best 


Higan-zakura and Shidare-zakura generally become 
gigantic trees and grow through the centuries. Natu- 
rally the trees of the two forms have since olden times 
been planted in the grounds of Buddhist temples. 
Moreover, the form of these cherry trees and their 
flowers harmonize well with, and provide a very good 
contrast to, such antique architecture as that of temples, 
pagodas, etc. The flowers of the Somei-Yoshino trees 
present a splendid sight when in full bloom, but they 
lack a graceful appearance, Trees of this group grow 
very fast, and on that account are suitable for avenue 
plants or planting in parks and school-grounds. How- 
ever, they are by no means fitted to plant in wood- 
lands. 

In planting cherry trees in spacious gardens, parks, 
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Cherry flowers and Japanese temple architecture blend ideally 


zoological gardens and such places with a comparatively 


large area it is recommended to plant trees of differ- 
ent kinds, which bloom at different seasons, so that 


the public may have the chance to see different forms 
of flowers that bloom one after another in succession, 
according to their kinds. 

The ideal places for planting cherry trees are 
sunny and airy spots with soft soil having good drain- 
age. The trees do not thrive well in rocky soil or 
red loam. In Japan, the Kanto district, and especially 
the Musashi Plain, is better suited to the cultivation 
and growth of cherry trees than the Kansai district. 
This is because the soil of the Kanto district ideally 
meets the requirements of these trees. 
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Cherry trees are generally delicate. To break their 
branches or wound the trunk does great harm to the 
trees. Wounds should be promptly attended to, because 
the wounded parts are apt to be infected by injurious 
fungi, which will eventually kill the trees. If decay 
begins, the affected parts must be removed without de- 
lay, cleaned with disinfectants like creosote, and coated 
with coal-tar. Holes should be stuffed with cement. 
Speaking generally, however, cherry trees that attain 
perfect growth become very strong and survive several 
hundred years, growing into magnificent trees with their 
branches spreading in all directions or drooping even 
to the ground. 

Large trees with perfect form and appearance are 
often found, even among the cherries belonging to Somei- 
Yoshino or Sato-zakura (domestic cherries) and that 
have been left in an uninjured state. Most of the trees 
commonly seen here and there are, so to speak, in a 
sick state, with blasted branches and disfigured forms. 

Parasites and smoke pollution are often responsible 
for the blasting of. cherry trees, but fatality is more 
frequently caused by the wounds inflicted to the trunk 
or branches. In the past it was something like a 
fashion among people bent on flower-viewing excursions 
to break off with impunity branches or twigs of bloom- 
ing cherry trees and carry them home as souvenirs. 
However, such vandalism is punished now and _ people 
have become conscious of the necessity of loving and 
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Imposing view of flowering cherries in Himeji castle-grounds 


protecting these cherished flowering trees. 

Although Japan boasts of a large number of beauti- 
ful cherry trees—trees that are nationally famed for 
their beautiful blossoms—few efforts have been made 
for their protection, and many venerable trees have 
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regrettably been left in rather a neglected state. The 
remarkable growth of street traffic in recent years, and 
the almost constant changes of natural features in the 
country have done, and still are doing, no small harm 
to the trees, and not a few noted cherry trees, some of 
which have survived many centuries, have unfortunately 
died. 

Deploring such a state of affairs, and awakened to 
the necessity of considering proper measures for the 
protection of the nation’s noted cherry trees, as well as 
of diffusing among the. Japanese people the idea of 
loving the national flower of the country and the refined 
taste of the sakura cult, a group of prominent men, 
including the late Marquis R. Tokugawa, the late Vis- 
count E. Shibusawa, Baron Y. Sakatani, Mr. Aisaku 
Hayashi, Mr. K. Inoshita and others, organized in 1918 
a society named “ Sakura-no-Kai’’ (Cherry Society) in 
Tckyo. This society they formed with a view to 
arousing public interest in the protection of sakura trees, 
and to encourage the replanting of noted species. of 
cherry. It also aims at making widely known to all 
people those public places noted for the beauty of their 
cherry blossoms and rare specimens of sakura trees, 
which are now known but locally, or little known to the 
public at large. 

As its official organ the Society issues an annual 
named “ Sakura”, which this year has already reached 
its sixteenth number. 

The Society holds its annual general meeting during 
the cherry season in Tokyo every year. Many rare 
‘specimens of cherry blossoms and pictures of sakura, 
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A glance of cherry time in Kyoto—a faint fragrance 
comes from the flakes of blossom 


or literature on the cherry blossom collected. from various 
sources and in different parts of the country, are ex- 
hibited on this occasion for the inspection of members 
present. “Lectures on subjects relating to sakura are 
also given by specialists and others interested in the 
spread of the sakura cult. In these and other ways 
the Society is making every effort to further its cause, 
viz. the preservation for posterity of Japan’s glorious 
and unparalled cherry trees. 
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X. UTILIZATION OF CHERRY TREES 


The true merit of the Japanese cherry, lies in the 
superexcellence of its floral beauty. The tree is there- 
fore valued as a decorative plant. Still, the plant is 
not without merit for practical purposes. It gives very 
fine wood, and is widely used for making a variety of 
things, such as furniture and other useful objects. The 
beautiful bark of the tree is also used for decorative 
purposes, and as a veneer for coating furniture and things 
made of different materials. Again, its flowers, pickled 
in salt, and then soaked in a cupful of hot water, make 
an excellent beverage which serves as a substitute for 
tea. The leaves, when preserved in salt, emit a cumarin- 
like fragrance, and as such are used for covering 
sakura-mochi, a kind of cake much enjoyed by Japa- 
nese. 
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As “seen by the pale light of the moon” cherries 
are a great attraction 
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Floral Calendar for Cherry Trees 


The flowering season of the sakura, cherry trees, in Japan varies according to 
the kinds or varieties of the trees as well as their localities. In Central Japan 
the period generally ranges from the latter part of March to about the beginning 


of May. 


(1) Flowering season of the Somei-Yoshino varies according to the locali- 


ties shown below. 


Localities 
Kyushu 
Shikoku 
San-yo district 
San-in district 


Kansai district, including Kyoto 
Kanto district, including Tokyo 


Hokuriku district 
Ou district 
Hokkaido 


Sato-zakura (domestic cherry) about two weeks later. 


Flowering Period 
Latter part of March to about April 10; 
Latter part of March to about April 10; 
Early part of April; 
Middle part of April; 


Early part of April ; 
Early part of April ; 


Middle to latter part of April; 

Latter part of April; 

Early part to middle of May. 
Shiro-Yamazakura (white mountain cherry) blossoms about one week later, and 


(2) Flowering season at principal noted cherry resorts, and of noted trees 
or rare giant trees, varies as follows, the period mentioned being mostly the ap- 


proximate time. 


Localities 


Kyoto and neighbourhood :— 


Gion 

Arashiyama 

Omuro 
Yoshinoyama 
Kamagatani 


Neodani Usuzumi-zakura 
Kisogawa-tsutsumi 


Kariyado Geba-zakura 


Kowakudani (Hakone) 


A noted weeping cherry 
White mountain cherries 
Domestic cherries 

White mountain cherries 


White mountain cherries 
and Higan-zakura 


A giant Higan-zakura 


White mountain cherries 
and Higan-zakura 


A giant white mountain 
cherry 


Somei-Yoshino 


Tokyo and neighbourhood :— 


Koganei 

Arakawa-tsutsumi 
Sanrizuka 
Kumagaya-tsutsumi 
Ishido Kaba-zakura 


Sakuragawa 
Kaiseizan (Koriyama) 


Taki-zakura at Miharu 
Chuzenji (Nikko) 
Tsutsuji-ga-oka (Sendai) 


Kajikawa-tsutsumi 
Oyo Park. Hirosaki 


Maruyama Park in Sap- 
poro, Hokkaido 


White mountain cherries 

Domestic cherries 

Somei-Yoshino 

Somei-Yoshino 

A giant sakura (a rare 
species ) 

White mountain cherries 


Higan-zakura, white 
mountain cherries and 
Somei-Yoshino 


A giant weeping cherry 
Red mountain cherries 


Higan-zakura and weep- 
ing cherries 


Somei-Yoshino 
Somei- Yoshino 
Red mountain cherries 


Flowering Period 


Early part of April; 
Middle part of April ; 
April 20 or thereabouts ; 
Middle part of April ; 
April 10 or thereabouts ; 


Middle part of April; 
April 10 or thereabouts ; 


Middle part of April ; 


Middle part of April ; 


Middle part of April ; 
April 20 or thereabouts ; 
April 10 or thereabouts ; 
April 10 or thereabouts ; 
Middle part of April ; 


Middle part of April; 


Latter part of April to 
early part of May; 


Latter part of April ; 
About May 10; 
Latter part of April; 


Latter part of April ; 
Latter part of April ; 
Middle part of May. 
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